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REMARKABLE CASES OF MEMORY. 

[For the following communication we are indebted to W. D. Henkle, State 
Commissioner of Public Schools in Ohio. — Editor.] 

I have recently met with a peculiar case of memory in 
this State, an account of which may prove of interest to the 
readers of your magazine, especially to those particularly 
interested in mental phenomena. Although it is probably 
true that we never forget anything, yet it is certain that 
there are millions of things that we do not remember. Per- 
haps the case here presented should be called a remarkable 
case of recollection rather than of memory. I have preferred 
to give a detailed statement of the questions asked to test 
Mr. McCartney's claims and his answers to them, leaving 
your readers to do their own theorizing. I have referred to 
some things that the careless reader may consider of no con- 
sequence, but which may be very suggestive to the scientific 
investigator. 

A few well-known instances of remarkable memory are 
here given for the sake of comparison. The statements made 
in reference to some of these have always seemed to me to 
be exaggerations. I have never believed that Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, knew all of his 80,000 soldiers by their right 
names ; that Scipio knew all the inhabitants of Rome ; that 
George III. never forgot a face he had once seen, nor a name 
he had once heard ; that Lord Granville could repeat from 
beginning to end the New Testament in the original Greek ; 
that Cook, the tragedian, committed to memory all the con- 
tents of a large daily newspaper; that Mirandola could com- 
mit to memory the contents of a book by reading it three 
times, and that he could frequently repeat the words back- 
wards as well as forwards ; that Thomas Cranmer committed 
in three months an entire translation of the Bible ; nor that 
Bossuet could repeat the whole Bible, all of Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, and many other works. It may be true that Racine 
could recite all the tragedies of Euripides if he spent consid- 
erable time in learning them. 

The following cases have been referred to in works on men- 
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tal philosophy, but several of them seem to be too strongly- 
stated. 

Gibbon said that all the royal families of Europe were re- 
markable for their memory of faces and proper names. Mar- 
quis de Bouille said of Gustavns HL, king of. Sweden, that 
"his memory was singularly retentive ; a thing very common 
in princes, and which seems almost like a sixth sense be- 
stowed upon them by nature." In a letter from Kiof to the 
Marchioness de Coigny, Prince de Ligne said, " The empress 
[Catherine n. of Russia] received me as if I had left her six 
days, instead of six years, ago. She recalled to my mind a 
thousand things which monarchs alone can remember, for 
their memory is always excellent." Bailly, in his Eulogy of 
Leibnitz, said, " He made extracts from every book he read, 
and added to them whatever reflections they suggested, after 
which he laid his manuscript aside, and never thought of it 
more. His memory, which was astonishing in its powers, did 
not, as in most men, feel itself disburthened of the knowledge 
which he had committed to writing ; but, on the contrary, the 
exertion of writing seemed to be all that was requisite to im- 
print it on his memory forever." Condorcet, in his Eulogy 
of Euler, said, "A few years afterwards, Euler was overtaken 
by the calamity which he foresaw and dreaded ; but, happily 
for himself and for the sciences, he was still able to distin- 
guish large characters traced on a slate with chalk. His sons 
and his pupils copied his calculations, and wrote, as he dic- 
tated, his scientific memoirs ; from the immense number of 
which, combined with the singular genius frequently dis- 
played in them, it would appear that, in consequence of the 
absence of all external distraction, and the new energy which 
this constrained recollection gave to his faculties, he gained 
more than he lost, both as to facility and means of labor, by 
his impaired vision." 

"It is well known to all who have the slightest tincture of 
mathematics, that there exist in the modern analysis, (and 
Euler himself greatly multiplied their number,) formula of a 
common and almost daily application. These he had always 
present in his mind, and repeated in conversation with such a 
readiness and accuracy, that D' Alembert, who saw him at Ber- 
lin, spoke of his powers in this respect as scarcely credible to 
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any but to eye-witnesses. His facility in carrying on arith- 
metical computations without the aid of writing was, if possi- 
ble, still more astonishing. With the view of exercising his 
little grandson in the extraction of square and cube roots, he 
is known to have formed to himself a table of the first six 
powers of all numbers from 1 to 100 and to have preserved it 
exactly in his memory. On one occasion, two of his pupils 
having calculated as far as the seventeenth term of a converg- 
ing series, and their results differing one unit at the fiftieth 
figure, they communicated this circumstance to their master. 
Buler went over the whole calculation in his head in order 
to decide the dispute, and his decision was found, on exam- 
ination, to be perfectly just." 

It is also said of Leibnitz and Euler that they "could repeat 
the whole of the ffineid" 

Dr. "Wallis, the celebrated mathematician, said that "he 
himself could, in the dark, perform arithmetical operations, 
as multiplication, division, and extraction of roots to forty 
decimal places; particularly, that, in February, 1671, he 
proposed to himself, by night in bed, (at the request of a for- 
eigner,) a number of fifty-three places, and found its square 
root to twenty-seven places, and that, without ever writing 
down the number, he dictated the result from memory twenty 
days afterwards." 

Dugald Stewart says, " I have known more than one in- 
stance of an individual who, after having forgotten completely 
the classical studies of his childhood, was yet able to repeat 
with fluency long passages from Homer and Virgil, without 
annexing an idea to the words that he uttered. 

"We are told that Themistocles could' call by name the 
20,000 citizens of Athens. Pliny, Quintilian, and other Latin 
authors, say that Cyrus knew the name of every soldier in 
his army ; but Xenophon, from whom alone they could derive 
accurate information, merely says that he knew the names of 
his officers or captains. It is said that Cyneas, an ambassa- 
dor from Pyrrhus, saluted by name, on the day after his arri- 
val in Rome, all the senators and persons of equestrian order. 
Hortensius reproduced from memory, after sitting a whole 
day at a sale, the name and price of each article sold, as well 
as the name of the purchaser, with such accuracy, that he 
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agreed in every particular with the record which had been 
kept by a notary. 

After a missionary (Mr. Moffat) had preached a long ser- 
mon to a large number of African savages, they divided into 
groups to discuss the subject. He says, "While thus en- 
gaged, my attention was arrested by a simple-looking young 
man, at a short distance. The person referred to was holding 
forth with great animation to a number of people, who were 
all attention. On approaching, I found, to my' surprise, that 
he was preaching my sermon over again with uncommon 
precision and with great solemnity, imitating as nearly as he 
could the gestures of the original. A greater contrast could 
scarcely be conceived than the fantastic figure and the solem- 
nity of his language — his subject being eternity, while he 
evidently felt what he spoke. Not wishing to disturb him, I 
allowed him to finish the recital ; and, seeing him soon after, 
told him he could do what I was sure I could not — that was, 
preach again the same sermon verbatim. He did not appear 
vain of his superior memory. ' When I hear anything great,' 
he said, touching his forehead with his finger, ' it remains 
there.' " 

Casaubon thus speaks of Joseph Scaliger : " There was no 
subject in which any one could desire instruction which he 
was not capable of giving. He had read nothing (and what 
had he not read?) which he did not forthwith remember; 
there was nothing so obscure or obsolete in any ancient 
author, Greek, Latin, or Hebrew, with regard to which, when 
interrogated, he could not at once give a reply. He was at 
home in the history of all nations and all ages, the succes- 
sions of government, the affairs of the ancient church ; the 
properties, differences, and names, whether ancient or mod- 
ern, of animals, plants, metals, and all natural objects, he 
knew accurately. With the situations of places, the bounda- 
ries of provinces, and their division at different times, he was 
perfectly familiar. He had left untouched none of the severer 
studies or sciences. So extensive and accurate was his ac- 
quaintance with languages, that if, during his lifetime, he 
had made but this single acquirement, it would have appear- 
ed miraculous." He committed Homer in twenty-one days, 
the remaining Greek poets inside of four months, and all the 
2 
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other Greek writers inside of two years. Sir Wm. Hamilton 
says, " taking him all in all, he was the most learned man 
the world has ever seen." 

Hamilton says that Grotius and Pascal "forgot nothing 
they had ever read"; that Donellus " knew the Corpus Juris 
by heart"; that Muratori "in making quotations had only to 
read his passages, put the books in their place, and then 
write from memory the words." Niebuhr, the historian, was 
employed in his youth in one of the public offices of Den- 
mark ; part of a book of accounts having been destroyed, he 
restored it from his recollection. Sir Wm. Hamilton, when 
conversing with Sir James Mcintosh, mentioned Muretus, 
whereupon Sir James recited some considerable passages from 
his praise of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Dagues- 
seau was able to recite correctly a poem of tolerable length 
after hearing it once. On hearing a man of letters quote 
incorrectly an epigram of Martial's, he recited the whole, al- 
though he had not read Martial since he was twelve years of 
age. Boileau recited to him a satire that he had just com- 
posed ; Daguesseau told him coldly that he knew it perfectly 
well, and repeated the whole of it twice. Calvin is said never 
to have forgotten anything he wished to remember. Thomas 
Dempster, a learned Scotchman, who read fourteen hours 
every day, declared that he never knew what it was to forget. 
A gentleman to test the memory of Magliabechi lent him a 
manuscript, and, after it had been returned, pretended that it 
had been lost, whereupon Magliabechi repeated exactly every 
word of it. In conversation, he always mentioned the volume 
and page of the work quoted. Puller indicated correctly, 
backwards and forwards, every sign on both sides of the 
street after going once from Temple Bar to the farthest part 
of Cheapside. M. de Longuerue, whose erudition D'Alem- 
bert said " was not only prodigious but terrible," wrote from 
memoTy in a year, a historical description of France, with no 
aid except that derived from some maps. Hippias, in Plato, 
boasted that he could repeat five hundred words after hearing 
them once. 

Seneca, the rhetorician, says that he could repeat in order 
two thousand names read to him, and that he repeated in 
reverse order two hundred unconnected verses thad had been 
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pronounced by the pupils of his preceptor. Muretus says 
that he discredited this story until he tested Molino, a young 
Corsican, residing at Padua as a student of civil law. In the 
presence of a considerable number of distinguished persons 
in a saloon, Muretus began to dictate words, Latin, Greek, 
barbarous, significant and non-significant, disjoined and con- 
nected, until he wearied himself, the young man who wrote 
them down, and the whole company, all becoming marvel- 
lously tired, Molino alone alert and fresh wanted more words. 
Muretus said that he would be satisfied if he repeated half of 
what had been taken down. Molino, after a brief pause, re- 
peated the words in exact order and without the slightest 
hesitation, and then repeated them backwards. Next he gave 
the first, third, fifth, and so on. He repeated them exactly in 
any order asked. He declared that he could repeat in this 
way 36,000 words, and remember them a year. He said he 
learned the art from a Frenchman. It was, no doubt, done 
by some species of mnemonics or artificial memory. 

Dr. Leyden could repeat a long act of parliament, or any 
similar document, after having once read it ; but he could not 
recollect a particular point without repeating the whole. Dr. 
Gregory, Dugald Stewart, and Sir Wm. Hamilton, each had 
an excellent memory. 

Daniel McCartney was born two miles from Mt. Pleasant, 
Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, September 10th, 1817. 
He moved in 1833 to Cardington, Morrow county, Ohio. He 
went in 1854 to Tipton, Cedar county, Iowa, which place he 
left in 1862 for Wilton, Muscatine county, Iowa. He returned 
to Ohio in 1869, going to Iberia, Morrow county. He went to 
Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio, April 29th, 1870, where lie 
was residing when I first saw him in June. His sight is ex- 
ceedingly defective. His eyes were operated upon in Pitts- 
burgh, in 1830, by Dr. Brooks, but with no beneficial result. 
In 1862 he first discovered that he could see large print, which 
he can now read by holding it about two inches from his 
eyes. His health has always been good, except that he has 
had several attacks of ague. His father was born September 
21st, 1791, and died in 1837. His mother was born July 1st, 
1794, and is still living in Iowa. They had seven children, 
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the two oldest being girls and the others boys, Daniel being 
the oldest of the latter. The sight of the brother next to 
Daniel in age is nearly as imperfect as Daniel's. None of his 
other relatives have defective vision'. All the children mar- 
ried except Daniel, and all are still living except one brother, 
who died a few days after reaching home from the army on 
a sick furlough. Mr. McCartney claims that he can remember 
the day of the week any given date was since January 1st, 
1827, or since he was 9 years and 4 months old, a period of 42| 
years, and that he also remembers what kind of weather it 
was where he was on each of the more than 15,000 days. 

My first interview with him occurred in the office of the 
Salem Bepiiolicau, the editor of which, the Hon. J. K. Ruken- 
brod, had been employing him to turn the wheel of the print- 
ing press on two days of each week. He had just given a 
newspaper notice of Mr. McCartney's claim. This interview 
occurred on the 8th of June. I asked him about a dozen ques- 
tions as to the days of the week certain days of the month in 
different years occurred. For most of them I used the Ohio 
House Journal, which at the head of each page gives the day 
of the week as well as the day of the month. His answers 
were prompt and correct, in one case correcting an error of 
the printer. I kept no notes of the first interview, but I had 
afterwards two other interviews, the first June 30th, at which 
I took the following minute notes : 

Question. Have you any rule except that of association 
for telling the day of the week any given date was ? 

Answer. I have no rule except by circumstances. I never 
kept any record, or had any to keep it [sic] for me. 
.Q. "With what date does your memory begin ? 

A. January 1st, 1827. I remember a great many dates be- 
fore as in 1821 and 1822, but not every day. 

The following indicates the nature of the examination. 
After the day of the week was given, I asked, " What kind 
of weather was it V After this I asked for the circumstances. 
The answers below give the three answers as one, in order to 
save time and space. In each case, the time that elapsed be- 
tween the question and its answer is indicated. This refers 
to the day of the week alone. The answers as to weather and 
circumstances were immediate. The only delay in the ask- 
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ing of the triplet of questions for each date was caused by the 
copying of answers between the questions. 

Q. October 8, 1828? 

A. (2 seconds.) Wednesday. It was cloudy and drizzled 
rain. I carried dinner to my father where he was getting out 
coal. 

Q. February 21, 1829 ? 

A. (2 sec.) Saturday. It was cloudy in the morning, and 
clear in the afternoon ; there was a little snow 'on the ground. 
An uncle who lived near sold a horse-beast that day for $35. 

Q. October 13, 1851 ? 

A. (15 sec.) Monday. It was kinder [sic] pleasant-like 
weather. I stayed all night Sunday night at my brother's, and 
next day I went to the depot in Cardington to saw wood. 

Q. July 1,1863? 

A. (1 sec.) Wednesday. Sultry and cloudy. I kept the 
baby of the family I lived with, while the man and his wife 
went to Tipton to buy goods. 

Q. February 23, 1847 ? 

A. (10 sec.) Tuesday. It was cloudy and there was a lit- 
tle snow on the ground. It was a particular scrape [said with 
some hesitation, a lady being present taking down his an- 
swers]. Mother was sent for, but was not at home. 

Q. Do you know of any great event that happened that 
day ? A. No. I said, " the battle of Buena Vista." He re- 
plied, "I never knew the dates of the Mexican battles. I 
could not read." 

Q. March 5, 1849?' 

A. (2 sec.) Monday. It was a disagreeable sloppy day. 
Gen. Taylor was inaugurated that day. I heard at the time, 
that the Bible Washington was sworn in on was carried from 
New York to Washington to use at Taylor's inauguration. 

Q. April 15, 1861 ? 

A. (3 sec.) Monday. It was bright and clear. Fort Sum- 
ter was taken the Friday before. I was cutting stove wood 
for a man. 

Q. May 8, 1846? 

A. (2 sec.) Friday. It rained some. The Saturday before, 

I attended a quarterly meeting in Iberia. [He is a Methodist.] 

Q. December 2, 1859 ? 
2 * 
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A. (2 sec.) Friday. It was very cold and raw. On the 
Tuesday before, it began to grow very cold, and continued 
cold until Saturday, when it began to moderate. John Brown 
was hanged on the 9th, a week later. Q. Are you certain ? 
A. I am not positive. Q. Do you remember anything in par- 
ticular that occurred that day? A. Nothing particular. I 
remember it was pretty cold getting in wood. 

Q.. April 12, 1861? 

A. (2 sec.) Friday. It was pleasant but cloudy. I went 
from Wilton to my brother's, ten miles away. Q. What else 
happened that day ? A. Fort Sumter was taken. 

Q. April 9, 1865? 

A. (5 sec.) Sunday. It was cloudy in the afternoon. Lee 
surrendered that morning. 

Q. December 10, 1832 ? 

A. (2 sec.) Monday. It was open, soft, clear weather. The 
day before, my father brought home a strange book. Q. 
What was it ? A. Colby's Journal. 

Q. December 28, 1835? 

A. (2 sec.) Monday. Cool but pleasant. We were chop- 
ping in the clearing, and came near falling [felling] a tree on 
one of the boys. 

Q. June 15,1836? 

A. (2 sec.) Wednesday. [I had previously calculated the 
day to be Tuesday. I recalculated and found that I had made 
a mistake.] It was very clear, hot weather. The folks that 
I lived with had a swarm of bees that day. 

Q. December 25, 1837? 

A. (2 sec.) Monday, Christmas day. It was raw, but not 
very cold. My father was buried that day. 

Q. April 4, 1841 ? 

A. (3 sec.) Sunday. It was rainy and muddy. Gen. Har- 
rison died that day. 

Q. July 21, 1861 ? 

A. (2 sec.) Sunday. Very hot and sultry. It was the day 
of the Battle of Bull Run. 

Q. February 16, 1862? 

A. (2 sec.) Sunday. It was rather cold with snow. The 
Friday before was Valentine's [pronounced by him Volen- 
tine's] day. Some fort was taken that day. [After thinking 
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a while, he said Fort Henry. I mentioned Fort Donelson ; 
he said that was the one.] 

Q. September 2, 1864 ? 

A. (10 sec.) Friday. It was very pleasant and warm. The 
day after, there was a Sunday-school celebration in the grove. 

Q. May 10, 1865 ? 

A. (7 sec.) Wednesday. It was kinder wet ; it rained the 
day before. On that day I travelled the same road I did the 
day Fort Sumter was taken. 

Q. December 18, 1865? 

A. (Instantly.) Monday. A little snow on the ground, 
not cold. The Thursday before, a widow woman [sic] took 
her daughter out to the prairie to live. 

Q. July 16, 1866? 

A. (Instantly.) Monday. A very hot day. I sawed wood 
that day, and the next went out into the country to hoe pota- 
toes. 

Q. February 24, 1868? 

A. (5 sec.) Monday. Q. Are you sure it was Monday ? 
[My note was another day.] A. I am sure it was Monday. 
[A recalculation showed him to be correct.] It was wet, chilly ' 
weather. The Sunday before, I went up to my brother-in- 
law's and stayed all night. The next morning it rained. 

Q. May 26, 1868? 

A. (10 sec.) Monday.* It was pleasant warm weather. 
[This was after a little hesitation.] On Sunday I was at Sun- 
day school. I remember the question they had. Q. What 
was it? A. Where, is the ostrich mentioned in Scripture? 
Do you know ? [to me.] I replied, "No." He then said, "In 
Job 39: 13." 

Having no more notes as to dates, I asked no more ques- 
tions of the kind just given. Mr. McCartney then said he 
could answer questions in arithmetic. I asked him how he 
performed the operations. He replied that he had studied 
out a variety of ways. 

Q. What is 32 times 45? 

A. (2 sec.) 1440. I multiplied by 5 and then by 9. 

Q. What is 93 times 97? 

A. (12 sec.) 9021. From 9300 I took away 3 times 93. 

* See correction hereafter. 
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Q. What is 53 times 84? 

A. (8 sec.) 4452. Twice 53 is 106 ; 10 times 106 is 1060 ; 
adding 53 gives 1113 ; multiplying by 4, 4452. 

Q. What is 123 times 456? 

A. (35 sec.) 56,088. Multiply 456 by 100 ; then 23 by 400 ; 
then add ; multiply 23 by 56 and add. 

Q. What is 3756 times 182 ? 

A. (4£ minutes. He became confused.) 683,592. 

Q. What is the sum of 26, 67, 43, 38, 54, 62, 87, 65, 53, 44, 
77, 33, 84, 56 and 14 ? (One minute occupied in calling the 
numbers.) 

A. (Instantly.) 803. 

Here he asked me whether I understood geography pretty 
well. I answered, "Yes"; and asked him whether he under- 
stood geography. He said he once went to a geography 
school. Q. A singing geography school ? A. Yes. Q. When? 
A. In 1852. I know every important capital in the world. I 
believe I could bound all the States by thinking. 

Q. What is the capital of Vermont? A. Montpelier. 

Q. What is the capital of Texas ? A. Austin. 

Q. How do you bound Tennessee ? 

A. It is bounded on the north by Kentucky and a small 
part of Virginia, on the east by North Carolina, on the south- 
east by Georgia, on the south by Alabama and Mississippi, 
and on the west by Arkansas and a small portion of Mis- 
souri. 

About three days later I had another interview with Mr. 
McCartney. The following were the questions asked and the 
answers given : 

Q. July 1,1827? 

A. (1 sec.) Sunday. A bright, clear nice day. I see [saw] 
a woman fall off a cherry-tree and knock her wrist out of 
place. 

Q. September 10, 1830 ? 

A. (5 sec.) Friday. Nice clear day. That was my birth- 
day. Q. Do you remember anything else that happened that 
day ? A. I remember several things. I cleaned out the sta 
ble for one. I was in Pittsburgh then. [My notes incorrectly 
gave the day as Tuesday.] 

Q. February 28, 1831 ? 
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A. (3 sec.) Monday. It was very muddy. There had been 
a deep snow that had been on from January ; it was going 
off. It was clear. "We carried sap from the sugar-trees, and 
two girls came to our house visiting that evening. 

Q. May 30, 1833? 

A. (10 sec.) Thursday. It was cloudy, hazy -like, but you 
could see the sun most of the day. That was the spring be- 
fore we moved to Ohio. I remember that my father said he 
would not move to Ohio unless he got stouter, as it would be 
foolishness if he could not work. 

Q. December 1,1834? 

A. (5 sec.) Sunday. Q. Are you certain ? A. Yes. The 
21st you said? Q. No; the 1st. Instantly he said "the 1st 
was Monday. It was open weather, not very cold for the 
time of year, cloudy. Mother was sick then ; they could not 
move her only in a sheet ; they moved her the day before 
(Sunday), and on Monday my sister went to Galion for some 
medicine." 

Q. January 29, 1828? 

A. (7 sec.) Monday. Sunday it was pretty cold and there 
was some snow on the ground, and on Monday it began to 
thaw. It was clear and pleasant. The night before, there 
was preaching at our house, and the preacher stayed until 
next morning. Q. What was the preacher's name ? • A. Ba- 
ker — Matthew Baker. 

Q. October 5, 1839? 

A. (10 sec.) Saturday. It was cloudy but pleasant. I was 
cutting up a piece of corn for a man by the name of Rowe 
that lived in Morrow county. You have heard of lawyer 
Rowe that used to live in Marion, didn't you ? [I answered, 
"No."] 

Q. March 15, 1840? 

A. (5 sec.) Sunday. It was somewhat sloppy weather — 
warm and pleasant, however, for the time of year. One of 
our neighbors had a cow out in the woods with a young calf, 
and our boys went and helped drive her home. 

Q. August 31, 1842? 

A. (10 sec.) Wednesday. It was pleasant, warm, and 
clear. There were seven or eight of us binding oats for a man 
in a field close by our house. Q. Was not that late for oat- 

Vol. 5—2 
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harvest ? A. It was not so late as I have seen it ; the oats had 
been cut about two weeks. In them times they had to let the 
oats lay out to let them rot, so as to pound them out [with a 
flail]. 

Q. April 1,1843? 

A. (2 sec.) Saturday. It was uncommon muddy. It was 
ugly getting around. There was a report or rumor going 
round that the Millerites had prophesied that the world was 
coming to an end that day ; that it was going to snow, and 
the snow was going to turn into oil. Some on getting up 
that day said they saw neither oil nor fire. Q. Was that the 
year of the comet? A. Yes ; the comet was in the winter be- 
fore. Could you see the comet? Reply. Yes, yes; I could 
see it. 

Q. June 23, 1844 ? 

A. (5 sec.) Sunday. It was clear, hot weather. I stayed 
with a woman's children while her and her husband went to 
meeting. 

Q. November 7, 1845? 

A. (10 sec.) Friday. It was kinder pleasant-like weather, 
but there had been a wet spell and it was muddy. I went 
about two miles to one of our neighbors by the name of 
Fletcher, and coming home he gave me a basket of turnips. 

Q. December 3, 1848? 

A. (3 sec.) Sunday. It was very wet, muddy weather. 
Mother went away to my brother-in-law's on a visit ; I stayed 
and kept house till she came home in the evening. 

Q. January 17, 1850? 

A. (2 sec.) Thursday. It was not a bad day for the time 
of year ; it was open-like weather, pleasant ; it was cloudy. 
Wednesday evening I was at a German prayer meeting ; I 
stayed at the house where the meeting was that night, the 
next day, and the next night. 

Q. February 29, 1852? 

A. (10 sec.) Sunday. It was warm, pleasant weather for 
the time of year. That day there was one of these spiritual 
mediums over at my brother-in-law's. Some of them went 
over ; I did not go ; I never would encourage it that much. 

Q. October 1, 1853 ? 

A. (7 sec.) Saturday. It was cloudy weather and drizzled 
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a little rain in the evening. Me and a boy was cutting up 
corn in a cornfield there at Cardington. 

Q. August 9, 1854? 

A. (5 sec.) Wednesday. It was very warm, dry weather ; 
oh, it was uncommon dry ! That is the time that I was out 
here in Columbiana county, and we helped take up Dave 
Camp's oats, about five miles south of this on Cold Run. 

Q. April 19, 1855 ? 

A. (8 sec.) Thursday. Where I was in Iowa, it rained the 
night before and that morning some ; it was kinder wet and 
blustery all day. The night before, there was a moving fam- 
ily stayed over night at our house ; they came when it was 
raining, and left next- morning. 

Q. February 2, 1856? 

A. (2 sec.) Saturday. It was most awful cold ; it was the 
coldest day I ever see in my life. It was bright, clear weath- 
er. My brother's wife was sick ; and some said there would 
be six weeks of winter yet, for if the coon came out he could 
see his shadow. The second day of February is what they 
call Candlemas. 

Q. July 29, 1857? 

A. (4 sec.) Wednesday. [My notes gave the day incor- 
rectly as Thursday.] It was clear, pleasant weather. We 
went to cut our wheat, and found it was not ripe enough ; we 
then went to help a neighbor cut his. Q. Was not that late 
for wheat-harvest ? A. Yes ; but in Iowa spring wheat is gen- 
erally sown. 

Q. June 11, 1858? 

A. (5 sec.) Friday. It was uncommon wet weather in Iowa ; 
the waters was high all around ; you could hardly get around 
anywheres. The Baptists had a yearly meeting about thirty 
miles from us, and some of them went from our neighbor- 
hood, but they could not get over the waters. 

Q. January 31,1860? 

A. (4 sec.) Tuesday. It wasn't very cold ; there was some 
snow on the ground ; it was cloudy -like weather. One of my 
brother's children had the scarlet fever, and they thought it 
wouldn't get over it, but that day it began to get better. 

Q. May 17, 1867 ? 

A. (8 sec.) Friday. It was a nice day where I was ; it was 
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nice, pleasant weather. Nothing particular, only we were 
sawing wood there in Wilton for a man. 

Q. March 11, li>51 ? 

A. (5 sec.) Tuesday. It was a very wet time, rainy. It 
was just the next Tuesday after the first train of cars went 
along there, by Cardington. Q. What day did the first train 
go by ? A. The first train went by about the 6th day. 

Q. April 17, 1827? 

A. (2 sec.) Tuesday. It was a kinder cold, raw-like day — 
clear, mostly clear ; there were some few clouds. The 15th 
was Easter Sunday, and on the 17th my aunt went to town. 
I lived at my uncle's. Q. Can you remember the earlier dates 
better than the later ones ? A. I don't know as I can. I don't 
know but I can remember them dates away back there better 
than the recent dates. 

Q. March 25,1870? 

A. (12 sec.) Friday. It was very sloppy, muddy weather. 
I was chopping wood at a sugar camp out there in Morrow 
county at my brother-in-law's ; they was boiling sugar. 

Q. May 15, 1836? 

A. (3 sec.) Sunday. It was warm, pleasant weather. That 
was the first time I was ever at a Quaker meeting. Q. Do 
you remember anything else ? A. I remember several things, 
but that was the most special thing. Q. Did anything re- 
markable occur on that day ? A. Not that I ever heard of. 
Q. Was there not an eclipse ? A. 1 do not remember of hear- 
ing of it. 

Q. September 28, 1838 ? 

A. (10 sec.) Friday. It was warm, pleasant weather, and 
very dry. My sister was married on the 29th, on Saturday. 
Q. Did you ever hear of an eclipse on that day ? A. No ; 
there was one on the 18th of September in that year. Q. Of 
sun or moon ? A. Of sun ; but it was not visible. It was so 
dry that they were looking for rain at the time of the eclipse, 
but it didn't come. 

Q. May 26, 1854? 

A. (2 sec.) Friday. There was an eclipse on the sun that 
day. It was very pleasant weather. We were working in the 
clearing, clearing off a piece to put in corn. The eclipse was 
in the evening along about 5 o'clock. 
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Q. June 11, 1862 ? 

A. (5 sec.) Wednesday. It was very warm weather, clear. 
Nothing particular. We bought half a barrel of fish, and 
rolled it down from town to the house. I did hear about an 
eclipse that day, but it was not visible. Q. Was it of the sun 
or moon ? A. It appears to me now that it was of the sun ; I 
am not certain. I think it was of the sun. 

Q, August 7, 1869 ? 

A. (2 sec.) Saturday. It was nice, clear weather ; but the 
day before it stormed like everything. That was the time of 
the big eclipse. The sun was eclipsed altogether about two 
minutes and a half there in Iowa. Q. When did the first 
eclipse occur that you remember seeing ? A. I don't remem- 
ber seeing any till the 7th of June, 1834. There was one on 
the 3d of April, 1829 ; there was one on the 26th of December, 
1833 ; there were two in 1834 ; there was one on the 30th of 
November, 1834. I paid no attention to the eclipses. The 
next I remember was the 18th of September, 1838. Unless 
the eclipse was big or visible, I took no account of it. The 
next I saw was the 13th of November, 1845 ; that was on the 
moon. Q. Was the eclipse of 1829 of the sun or of the moon ? 
A. Of the sun, on the 3rd of April. 

Q. What is the cube root of 59,319 % 

A. (30 sec.) 39. To get the cube root of 59,319, I saw it 
could be divided by {>. I divided by 9 and then by 3 ; then 
I had 2197. I saw it was near the cube of 12 or 1728, so I 
tried 13. Q. How did you know it could be divided by 9 ? 
A. Any number that when the numbers are added can be . 
divided by 9, the number is divisible by 9. 

Q. What is the cube root of 79,507 ? 

A. (17 sec.) 43. I thought it must be between 40 and 44 ; 
I know it was not an even number ; I tried 43. 

Q. What is the cube root of 117,649 ? 

A. (5 sec.) 49. I knew that long ago. 

Q. What is the cube root of 571,787? 

A. (15 sec.) 83. I knew it must be between 80 and 88, 
because the cube of 80 is 512,000, and of 88, 681,472, which I 
remembered. I knew the root was not an even number ; I 
tried 83. 

Q. What is the cube root of 357,911 ? 
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A. (15 sec.) 71. That I could do without any work. The 
cube of 70 is 343,000. I knew about how that would go ; but 
I thought I would try. 

Q. What is the cube root of 110,592 ? 

A. (2 sec.) 48. 

Q. What is the cube root of 389,017? 

A. (15 sec.) 73. 

Q. What is the cube root of 4,741,632 % 

A. (3£ min.) 168. [While calculating this he was annoyed 
by the loud talking of some children.] 

Q. What is the cube root of 18,609,625 ? 

A. (3| min.) 265. I divided by 5 three times ; I got 148,- 
977. I knew this must be somewhere near 50. I knew the 
root must be odd ; I knew it could not be 52, so I tried 53 by 
cubing it. I multiplied 53 by 5. 

After writing the above, I recalculated all the dates, and 
found them to be correct, except May 2Q, 1868, which my pre- 
vious calculation had made Monday, and my note gave Mr. 
McCartney's answer as agreeing with it. I decided then to 
subject Mr. McCartney to a review of all the questions as to 
dates on the occasion of another expected visit to Salem. My 
third interview occurred July 15, Mr. Walter Campbell being 
present. Mr. Campbell is totally blind ; he spent seven years 
in the Institution for the Blind in Columbus, Ohio, and after- 
wards graduated at the Western Reserve College at Hudson, 
Ohio ; still later, he attended the law school of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

In this review Mr. McCartney reproduced his answers as to 
dates, kind of weather, and circumstances, with the exceptions 
given below. His description of the weather was in other 
words, but in every case essentially the same, thus showing 
that he remembered distinctly the facts but not the words 
that he had previously used. The same may be said as to 
his reproduction of circumstances. In some cases he expand- 
ed the accounts, and in others he shortened them. Some of 
the days of the week were given in a shorter time and others 
after a longer time than on his first examination. 

May 8, 1846 ? " I was cleaning flax for a man, and I could 
not go on, it was so wet." Do you remember anything else ? 
He then gave the circumstance previously given. 
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December 28, 1835 ? " It was the next Monday after Christ- 
mas. Christmas was Friday. Mr. Henkle, was not that the 
day your father died?" I replied that I did not remember the 
day of the month he died, but he died in that year and month. 
I had incidentally alluded to my father's death when giving 
the date first. Do you remember anything else ? He said he 
did not. After a few moments, he gave the circumstance pre- 
viously given. 

May 26, 1868 ? He gave at first Monday, and then without 
any hint he changed to Tuesday (the proper day). I told him 
he gave Monday before ; he was under the impression he gave 
Tuesday. Was the weather the same on Tuesday as on Mon- 
day ? " Not quite ; it rained a little on Monday." 

October 5, 1839 ? "I was threshing buckwheat." For whom? 
Rowe — George Rowe, who lived there above Iberia. I was 
cutting up corn that morning, but it got so wet I quit." 

November 7, 1845? He said laughingly, "I was cutting 
pumpkins that day for pies." You did not tell me that be- 
fore. He then told about the turnips. 

December 3, 1848 ? " Nothing particular that day ; but we 
killed our hogs the Friday before." Do you remember noth- 
ing else ? " Nothing particular, except mother went off to see 
my sister that day." 

February 2, 1866 ? He used the word ground-hog instead 
of coon as previously. 

September 28, 1838 ? " You said there was an eclipse on 
that day. [I had incorrectly copied Sep. 28 instead of Sep. 18.] 
I thought it strange, as I knew there was one on the 18th." 

May 26, 1854? He added, "I was down here in Columbiana 
county that day." [He visited Columbiana and Morrow coun- 
ties in 1853 and 1854.] 

June 11, 1862? "It was cloudy -like." I have written clear. 
"It was clear in the afternoon, but cloudy in the morning." 
[This was said with great promptness.] Did you hear of any- 
thing else? "It appears to me to me there was a battle or a 
skirmish." Was there an eclipse ? " I did not hear of one." 
On reminding him of what he had previously said, he replied, 
" It appears to me I did." 

After this review, which impressed us greatly as to Mr. 
McCartney's wonderful power, Mr. Campbell and I questioned 
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him very closely as to the train of thought that enabled him 
to give his answers ; in other words, we wanted him to think 
aloud. Our questions resulted in the following facts. He 
fixes the year by one or more prominent events of the year. 
He associated 1842 with the running of Corwin and Shannon 
for Governor of Ohio in the latter part of the year. "A good 
many events took place in 1845 that make it prominent in 
my mind. On the 4th of March was Polk's inauguration, 
and a protracted meeting commenced in the neighborhood 
that lasted about a week. May 28 — there was a frost that 
night, and a frost three nights hand going. July 4 — that was 
the time Col. Davenport was murdered on the island in the 
river between Rock Island and Davenport." 

'The days in the year are referred to certain days. These 
are Jan. 1, Feb. 2 [ground-hog and Candlemas day], Feb. 22, 
April 1, Easter, and Whitsunday seven weeks later, July 4, 
Sept. 10 [his birthday], Oct. 31 [Hallow-Eve], Dec. 1 [first day 
of the first winter month], and Dec. 25 [Christmas]. From 
these days he says he " runs down to the date given." 

Whether McCartney was right in his description of the 
weather at the dates given above, I am unable to say. The 
review was a strong presumptive evidence that he was. This 
review was the first of the kind he ever had, and was entirely 
unexpected. 

At the close of the third interview with Mr. McCartney, I 
tested him as to his verbal memory. I gave him slowly the 
following names, to be repeated by him in order, namely : — 
1 Gen. Grant, 2 Gen. Washington, 3 Julius Caesar, 4 Queen 
Victoria, 5 St. Paul, 6 Gen. Sherman, 7 Napoleon, 8 Daniel 
Webster, 9 William Pitt, 10 Henry Clay. With the last he 
stopped me, saying " that was enough." In repeating them, 
he failed at the sixth. He says he knows the words of about 
250 hymns, and that he can sing about 200 tunes ; that he can 
remember a hymn after hearing it recited three times, pro- 
vided he is interested in it. 

My fifth interview with Mr. McCartney occurred two or 
three days after the previous one. 

Suppose I should give you Jan. 29, 1851, what would you 
associate with the year ? " That was the spring the cars came 
through Cardington." What is the association for getting the 
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day of the week? " I think of the 1st of January, and then 
circumstances each week down to the time." What do you 
associate with the 1st of January ? " Nothing particular ; the 
day before I sawed wood for a grocery-keeper, and in the 
evening I bought some cakes and nuts." What kind of cakes ? 
" Cakes like they sell in a grocery — the kind of small-like 
sweet cakes coated over with sugar." What kind of nuts ? 
" What they call, I think, pecans." Is this event what fixes 
the 1st of January in your mind ? "Yes." 

In coming down to January 29, what do yon think of next ? 
"Why, I don't think of any thing special ; I think what em- 
ployment I was at." Well, I want to know exactly what you 
do think, whether especial or not. " The next week after 
that, the Baptists had a quarterly meeting above us, away 
out in Richmond county. Two of my brothers went up." 
What is the next thing you think of? "Why, the 15th day 
I borrowed the Life of Fred. Douglass from a man here in 
town." What town ? " Cardington." What do you think of 
next? " Nothing particular ; only I was sawing wood there 
in town, and it was a kind of open-like spell of weather ; and 
then about the 26th (Sunday), there was a meeting there at 
the lower end of town, at the Protestant Church." What 
next? "It began to get cold that week. Wednesday was the 
29th ; it was pretty cold Wednesday, Thursday and Friday." 
How do you remember that Wednesday was the 29th ? "Be- 
cause I knew the Sunday before was the 26th ; Wednesday 
was the 1st, 8th, 15th, 22d, and 29th." How do you remember 
that the 26th was Sunday? "It was the 26th that I was to 
meeting there at the Protestant Church." Could you not have 
found out the day of the week sooner by thinking of Feb. 2, 
Candlemas day, and going back ? " Just as soon ; but that 
was not the way I thought of it. Sometimes I do think of it 
in that way ; I run it backwards as often as forwards." Do 
you remember many passages of Scripture ? " Oh, yes." Do 
you remember the whole of any chapter ? " I believe I .can 
repeat the 15th chapter of St. Luke, and I don't know but 
several others." He then repeated - it, giving some verses 
verbatim, but others in nearly the proper words ; in all cases, 
however, giving the meaning, thus showing that his memory 
tends to ideas and events rather than to words. 
3 
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Can you see well enough to remember a person by night ? 
" Oh, no ; I never remember a person by countenance." Can 
you always remember a person by his voice ? " Yes, if I get 
well acquainted with him." Do you ever forget the name of 
such a person ? " No, sir." Don't you suppose you would 
forget the name sooner than you would the voice ? " No." 

Here he said, " I learned the German language by hearing 
them talk ; not perfect, but so that I can make out with them, 

" ' Der morgen Stand 
Hat Gold im Mund.' " 

What is that in English ? He replied, 

" ' The morning hour 

Has gold in its mouth.' " 

" ' Der morgen Stund 
Hat Gold im Mund ; 
Wer schlaft am Tag 
Hat grasig Grund." 1 " 

' " Who sleeps in the day 
Has weedy ground.' " 

How long did it take you to learn to read ? "Not long, after 
I could see. I could beat most persons spelling ; I learned 
before by hearing them spell." Did your sight grow better ? 
" I think so, because I was always trying to read in books, 
and I never could read till about eight years ago." Spell 
separate. " S-e-p-e-r-a-t-e." Spell valleys. " V-a-1-l-i-e-s." 
Spell infallible. " I-n-f-a-1-l-i-b-l-e." 

I asked him whether he knew all the county seats of all the 
counties of Ohio. " I think I know nearly all." "What is the 
county seat of Pike county ? He did not know. Of Pickaway 
county ? " Chillicothe." No ; Chillicothe is the county seat 
of Ross county. Circleville is the county seat of Pickaway 
county. Of Miami county? "Cincinnati." No, you are 
wrong ; it is Troy. Of Butler county ? He did not know. Of 
Belmont county ? " St. Clairsville." Of Cue county? He did 
not know. Of Coshocton? " Coshocton town." Of Monroe? 
He did not know. Of Noble ? He did not know. Of Jeffer- 
son ? " Steubenville." Of Wood county ? He did not answer. 
1 told him it had been Perry sburgh, but it was changed some 
months ago to Bowling Green. He said he knew it had been 
Perrysburgh, and that it had been changed. He seems not to 
have learned very thoroughly the county towns of Ohio. 



